FALL AND DEATH OF ROBESPIERRE

rolling in various parts of the city. The forces set into
motion have, so far as the author knows, never been
estimated, but they must have been very considerable.
His own estimate is that of the nearly 5 0,000 armed men
the sections were able to furnish, some 20,000 pre-
sented themselves for Robespierre's defence at some
time during the evening, but owing to the lack of pre-
paration not more than half that number were probably
on hand at one time. Whatever the number, virtually
all historians agree that under an energetic commander
the force would have been more than ample to have
prevailed over the Convention.

Hanriot, however, lacked the qualities necessary for
the task. He could execute precise orders, as he had
done the previous year, but when circumstances arose
that called for initiative and judgment, he failed utterly.
He had, besides, been drinking heavily that day, and if
not drunk, was not actually sober. He summoned what
mounted gendarmes were in the vicinity (even those
accompanying the tumbrils on their mournful way to
the guillotine were requisitioned), placed himseLf at
their head and galloped to the TuUeries. Here, with a
few aides-de-camp, he swashbucklered his way into the
rooms of the Committee of General Security, where the
prisoners had been taken. He had, however, no sooner
got there than he was set upon by guards and ushers,
overpowered, and he and his escort securely tied under
the eyes of the men they had come to deliver.

The Commune, on hearing of Hanriot's mishap, was
not discouraged. It sent Coffinhal with a considerable
- force to deliver Hanriot, and its Police Administrators
notified the wardens of all city prisons neither to re-
ceive nor to deliver any prisoner or communication.
Men and cannon were in the meantime arriving from
all directions. The aspect of the Place de Greve, in front
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